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PREFACE 



The Center initiated the Occasional Paper Series to ^irovide educators and other interested 
individuals with information dealing with critical issues and problems surrounding the education of 
human beings. The interest of The Center in the entire career education concept stimulated it to 
include in this series recent views on career education of Dr. T. H. Bell, U.S. Commissioner of Edu- 
cation, and the newly derived career education policy of the United States Office of Education as 
explained by Dr. Kenneth B. Hoyt, Associate Commissioner, Office of Career Education, U.S. Office 
of Education. These views and policy reflect the extensive support and insight regarding career edu- 
cation possessed by the U.S. Commissioner and his staff. This Center and The Ohio State University 
feel that Commissioner Bell and his associates in the U.S. Office of Education have provided the kind 
of time and pertinent inforn^.ation in this paper and policy statement which will stimulate the im 
provement of education programs at all levels. The Commissioner's paper and the recent U. S. Office 
of Education policy on career education were presented at the First National Conference for State 
Coordinators of Career Education, October 31 - November 4, 1974, at The Center for Vocational 
Education, The Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 

Commissioner Bell is a native of the state of Idaho. He holds a bachelor of arts degree from 
Southern Idaho College of Education, a master of science degree from the University of Idaho, and 
a doctorate in educational administration from the University of Utah. Just prior to assuming his 
responsibilities as U.S. Commissioner of Education, Dr. Bell served as superintendent of the 63,000 
student Granite School District in Salt Lake City, Utah, During 1970 and 1971, he served as U.S. 
Deputy Commissioner of Educa. ion in charge of regional offices, acting commissioner of education, 
and deputy commissioner for schi^ol systems. From 1963 to 1970, Commissioner Bell was the 
Utah State Superintendent of Public Instruction and executive officer of the State Board of 
Vocational Education. 

Commissioner Bell served as a member of the Council for the National Institute of Education 
(1972-73) and the Advisory Council for the School-Based Career Education Model, The Center for 
Vocational Education (1971-72). 

Dr. Bell began his career in education in 1946 as a science teacher and athletic coach at Eden 
Rural High School in Eden, Idaho. From 1947 to 1954, he served as superintendent of the Rockland 
Valley (Idaho) School District. In 1955 he became superintendent of schools in the Star Valley 
School District, Afton, Wyoming, and held this position for the next three years. From 1957 to 
1962, he was superintendent of schools in the Weber County School District. C^den, Utah. He was 
chairman of the Department of Educational Administration and professor of educational adminis- 
tration at Utah State University from 1962 to 1963. 

Dr. Bell holds an honorary Doctorate of Humanities degiee from Southern Utah State College. 
His other honors and awards include: Certificate of Appreciation from the U.S. Office of Education 
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in 1971; Secretary 'b Special Citation from the U.S. Department of Health, Education, and Welfare 
in 1970; National Adult Education Outstanding Service Award in 197 0; Distinguished Service to 
American Education Award from the Council of Chief State School Officers in 1970; Utah School 
Boards Association Distinguished Service Award in 1970, and the Weber County Board of Educ.nion 
designation of a new secondary school asT. H. Bell Junior High School in 1963. 

Dr. Bell is a member of the honor society of Phi Kappa Phi, and is the author of five published 
books and numerous articles on educational subjects. Commissioner Bell has authored two recent 
books. Your Child's Intellect and School Management by Objectives. 

Dr. Kenneth Hoyt is a native of the state of Iowa. He received the degrees of B.S. (1948) from 
the University of Maryland, M.S. (1950) from George Washington University, and Ph.D. (1954) from 
the University of Minnesota. Dr. Hoyt has served teacher and guidance roles in the public schools and 
a variety of professional roles in several universities. He joined the staff of the College of Education, 
University of Maryland, in 1969 from which he is presently on leave of absence. In the spring of 
1974, Dr. Hoyt was confirmed by the United States Senate as the associate commissioner. Office of 
Career Education, U.S. Office of Education. 

Dr. Hoyt served as a member of the Policy and Planning Committee, Guidance Division, American 
Vocational Association (1969 - 1972); chairman. Commission on Guidance and Vocational Education, 
National Vocational Guidance Association (1970); member. Task Force on Career Education, Ameri- 
can Vocational Association (1971); member. Joint Commission on Guidance and Vocational Education, 
American Vocational Association (1972); and chairman. National Guidance Confeience, Guidance 
Division, American Vocational Association (1973). 

He is the author of the following books in addition to numerous monographs, journal articles, 
and unpublished papers: 

Manual for Institutional Self-study of the RSB-Form E Data 
Minneapolis: National Computer Systems, 1973 
(With G. Mangum, N. Pinson, D. Laramore, and E. Peterson) 

Career Eductition and the Elementary School Teacher 
(With G. Mangum, R. Evans, and E. Mackin) 

Career Education, What It is and How to Do It 

Career Education In the Middle/Junior High School 

On behalf of The Center for Vocational Education and The Ohio State University, I take 
pleasure in mtroducing these tv/o key documents on career education: '^Career Education in 1974: 
A View from the Commissioner's Desk," and ''An Intioduction to Career Education: A USOE 
Policy Paper.'' 

Robert E. Taylor 

Director 

The Center for 

Vocational Education 
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CAREER EDUCATION IN 1974: 
A VIEW FROM THE COMMISSIONER'S DESK* 

by 

T. H. Bell 
U.S. Commissioner of Education 



I hope that our physical remoteness at this moment will not detract from the closeness I feel to 
the career education movement. I cannot be with you in person today because of a commitment f 
made earlier to another very important conference here in Washington. Because of the great personal 
interest I have in career education, however, I requested this second best way of being with you today. 

A little over three years ago, when I served in OE the first time, I had the pleasure of preparing 
a major policy paper on career education. In that paper I suggested several ways to bring career edu- 
cation to life in schools across the Nation. Your successes in making career education come alive 
during the past three years have far exceeded what most of lU in OE, at that time, thought possible. 
That is one reason i regret very much that I can't thank you face-to-face today. 

A second reason I feel bad about my physical absence is that 48 of the 50 states and five of the 
six territories are represented at your meeting by key career education staff members from state de- 
partments o^ education. Today marks the first time in the brief history of career education that such 
truly national representation of career education leadership has ever been gathered in a single place. 

The potential this meeting holds for a trul> national dialogue between SEA and OE profession- 
als in career education is ver) great indeed. The need for the kinds of professional discussions you 
will be carrying on is already great and is growing greater each day. 



Current Status of Career Education 



About a year ago former Commissioner John Ottina published a paper describing career educa- 
tion as "alive and well." Today, I think it more appropriate to describe career education as "going 
and growing/' No small thanks are due Commissioner Ottina for the positive support he gave career 
education in a year when Federal appropriations for career education were non-existent. Now that 
congress is favorably considering our request for an appropriation, I hope I can stimulate and encour- 
age still greater efforts, nationwide, on behalf of career education. 

Many encouraging and positive signs surround career education. Among those that could be 
mentioned, the following seem particularly significant to me: 
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L For the first time in the history of career education, we have a Congressional mandate for 
career education. By enacting Section 406, Title IV, P.L 93-380, the Congress has made career 
education a law of the land. It is no longer simply a project of the Executive Branch of the Govern- 
ment. 

2. For the first time in the history of ^areer education, the Congress is favorably considering 
the appropriation of funds earmarked for career education. No longer do we have to rely on funds 
that it is only legally "permissible'' to use to support career education. 

3, For the first time in the history of career education, there will be a National Advisory 
Council on Career Education. This Council, to be appointed soon, will bring a wealth of prestige 
and valuable advice to the career education movement. Moreover, the law specifically charges it to 
make legislative recommendations to the Congress based on its study of the need for and current 
status of career education. 



4. For the first time in the history of career education, an active inter-agency team, represent- 
ing DHEW and the Departments of Commerce and Labor, is studying and making recommendations 
regarding relationships between educatioji and work. This joint effort cannot help but give still more 
emphasis to the career education movement. 

1 am further encouraged by a variety of other developments. The following are especially 
significant: 

1. Career education continues to find its greatest strength and most dramatic growth at the 
local level. The Council of Chief State School Officers estimates that almost 5,000 of the 17,000 
school districts in the United States will have active career education programs this fall. Those who, 
in the past, have contended that it takes 50 years for any good idea to become common practice in 
American education are being proved wrong by career education. This remarkable local support for 
career education is its most impressive credential. It speaks loud and clear both for the viability of 
thc^career education concept and for the need for career education. 

2. The increasing strength and support for career education evident at the State level is ex- 
tremely encouraging also. The Council of Chief State School Officers has passed a scries of strong 
and positive resolutions on career education. Six State legislatures have enacted career education 
legislation, and others are now considering it. More than half of the State boards of education have 
adopted policy statements supporting career education. More than three fourths of our State de- 
partments of education have appointed at least one full-time professional in career education. Sup- 
port for career education by SEAs has never been stronger. It continues to grow. 

3. Non-governmental groups continue to support and lend strength to career education. I 
was tremendously pleased to see that the National BJ.ication Association, at its 1974 convention, 
passed a resolution supporting career education. The support being given by the National Youth 
Organizations is heartwarming and very much appreciated. The Chamber of Commerce of the 
U.S.A. is continuing its strong and positive support. 
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The National Advisory Council on Vocational Education put the title **Career Education^' on 
its recently published 8th report. The tremendous support that document gives to career education 
has already been helpful and is sure to be even more helpful. The recent National Conference on 
Career Education, conducted b> the National Urban Coalition, produced a scries of helpful sugges- 
tions for effective delivery of career education to minority and low income persons. Even more 
examples could be given, but even these few illustrate the generally positive non-governmental 
attitude. 

4. Finally, I anj pleased to announce that the Office of Education has, in the past week, 
adopted its own position paper on career education. I deeply appreciate the significant help that 
both State department of education personnel and local career education coordinators gave us on 
what appears to be a consensus position. 

I am particularly pleased that the paper contains a generic definition of career education. 
While it clearly speaks to relationships between education and work, it leaves States and local school 
systems free to develop their own specific career education definitions. The centrahty of work--both 
paid and unpaid in this definition seems to me essential in expressing a set of goals consistent with 
both the economic and the humanistic need for work in our society today. The paper emphasizes 
integration witiiin education and collaboration b> the formal education system with both the busi- 
ness-industry labor professional-government community and the home and family structure. This 
emphasis provides us with a solid basis for career education. It is a basis that points us toward a 
bright future. 



Challenges 

My general optimism and favorable attitudes toward career education have not prevented me 
from recognizing a number of challenges that we should all be trying to meet now. Those that seem 
particularly crucial to me include: 

1. We must balance Federal funding for career education with State and local initiative in 
ways that will continue to make career education, like all good education, primarily a State and 
local matter. Let us be sure that career education never becomes a massive Federal effort that in 
effect bribes school systems to change. The original initiative for career education came from the 
grass roots. It is vital that this initiative not be lost. 

2. We must communicate career education expertise in ways that will enhance and stimulate 
local initiative and creativity rather than stifle it. One of the most valuable lessons career education 
has taught us is that both teachers and students are smarter, more innovative, and more creative than 
traditional approaches to education have allowed them to be. A second valuable lesson has been the 
great interest and enthusiasm of the busincss-labor-industr> -professional-government comnuimty in 
joining with schools and with the home and famil) structure in a truly collaborative effort to make 
education, as preparation for work, a major goal of all who teach and all who learn. Our communi- 
cations mujit reflect both of these lessons. 
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3. Wo must make special efforts both to improve the quality of career education and to eval- 
uate its effectiveness. Unless we do so, the great initial enthusiasm we have seen will quickly dimin- 
ish. The promises of career education are attractive, but those promises need to be backed up by 
results. 

4. We must e.xpand the settings in which career education operates. While it has been re- 
markably well received at the K-8 level, we still have much to do to make career education a reality 
m most senior high schools. Career education should be evident on the campus of every community 
college and four-year college and university in the country. Our teacher education programs need 
to clearly reflect the career education emphasis and point of view. There is much to do before we 
can say we have met this challenge. 

5. Finally, we must increase our efforts to provide meaningful and effective career education 
to special groups-including the physically and mentally handicapped, the gifted and talented, mi- 
norities, low income persons, and females. It is eminently appropriate to emphasize that career 
education is for all. However, it is a major challenge to convert this promise into an effective reality. 



Concluding Remarks 

If I didn't sincerely believe that career education can and will meet each of these challenges, I 
wouldn't have stated them in this explicit fashion. Career education is the most viable vehicle for 
needed educational reform for the entire system of American education that has come along in 
many, many years. It has been forged from local needs and been built with local expertise. It has 
a solid framework of research knowledge coupled with practical experience. Career education is a 
winner. It has my full and complete support. 

Finally. \ want to e.xpress my appreciation to you, the State coordinators of career education, 
for the important leadership role you are playing in converting career education from the conceptual 
to the operational stage. With your continuing efforts and the fine support you need and receive 
from your chief State school officers, career education's future is bright indeed. 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO CAREER EDUCATION: 
A USOE POLICY PAPER 



This paper represonts the Office of Education's first comprehensive conceptual statement on 
career education. Initially drafted in February 1974, draft copies have been reviewed by career 
education leaders at the national, state, and local levels. An extremely high degree of consensus 
was found when comments regarding the draft document were studied. 

In September 1974, the Secretary of Health, Education, and Welfare approved, as HEW policy, 
a paper entitled Career Education : Toward A Third Environment . This paper describes the Office 
of Education's interpretation of the HEW policy on career education. The policy paper is also con- 
sistent with the provisions of Section 406 of the Education Amendments of 1974 which provides 
the first official congressional endorsement of career education. 

The United States Office of Education is pleased to announce release of this OE policy paper. 
It is our hope that it will be helpful to state education agencies and to local school systems as they 
develop and expand their own concepts of career education. 

Terrel H. Bell 
U.S. Commissioner 
of Education 
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AN INTRODUCTION TO CAREER EDUCATION 
by 

Kenneth B. Hoyt 
Associate Commissioner 
Office of Career Education 
U.S. Office of Education 

Career education represents a response to a call for educational reform. This call has arisen 
from a variety of sources, each of which has voiced dissatisfaction with American education as it 
currently exists. Such sources include students, parents, the busincss-industry-labor community 
out-of-school youth and adults, minorities, the disadvantaged, and the general public. While their 
specific concerns vary, all seem to agree that American education is in need of major reform at all 
levels. Career education is properly viewed as one of several possible responses that could be given 
to this call. 

Conditions Calling for Educational Reform 

The pt ime criticisms of American education that career education seeks to correct include the 
following: 

1. Too many persons leaving our educational system are deficient in the basic academic skills 
required for adaptability in today's rapidly changing society, 

2. Too many students fail to see meaningful relationships between what they are being asked 
to learn in school and what they will do when they leave the educational system. This is 
true of both of those who remain to graduate and those who drop out of the educational 
system. 

3. American education, as currently structured, best meets the educational needs of that mi- 
nority of persons who will someday become college graduates. It has not given equal em- 
phasis to meeting the educational needs of that vast majority of students who will never 
be college graduates. 

4. American education has not kept place with the rapidity of change in the post-industrial 
occupational society. As a result, when worker qualifications arc compared witi job re- 
quirements, we find over-educated and under educated workers arc present in large num- 
bers. Both the boredom of the over-educated worker and the frustration of the under- 
educated worker have contributed to the growing presence of worker alienation the 
total occupational society. 

5. Too many persons leave our educational system at both the secondary a; d collegiate levels 
unequipped with the vocational skills, the self understanding and career decision-making 
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skills, or the work attitudcb chat are essential for making a successful transition from 
school to work. 

6. The growing need for and presence of women in the work force has been adequately re- 
flected in neither the educational nor the career options typically pictured for girls en- 
rolled in our educational system. 

7. The growing needs for continuing and recurrent education on the part of adults are not 
being adequately met by our current systems of public education. 

8. Insufficient attention has been given tu learning opportunities outside of the structure of 
formal education which exist and are increasingly needed by both youth and adults in our 
society. 

9. The general public, including parents and the business-industry labor community, has not 
been given and adequate role in formulation of educational policy. 

10. American education, as currently structured, does not adequately meet the needs of 
minority, nor of economically disadvantaged persons in our society. 

11. Post high school education has given insufficient emphasis to educational programs at 
the sub-baccalaureate degree level. t. 

It is both important and proper that these criticisms be answered, in part, through pointing to 
the significant accomplishments of American education. Growth in both the quality and the quantity 
of American education must be used as a perspective for answering the critics. Such a perspective, 
of course, is nut in itself an answer. The answers given to such criticisms must take the form of either 
refutation of the criticisms themselves or constructive educational changes designed to alleviate those 
conditions being criticized. The prospects of refuting these criticisms, to the satisfaction of the gen- 
eral public, seem slight. Thus, an action program of educational reform appears to be needed. Career 
education represents one such program. 

Answering the Call for Educational Reform: The Rationale of Career Education 

Each of the eleven criticisms cited above centers on relationships between education and life- 
styles of individuals. An) comprehensive program of educational reform designed to answer such 
criticisms must be based on some common element inherent in each of the criticisms. Such a com 
mon element must be one that can logically be expected to be related the needs of all persons in- 
volved in education. It must be related to the societal goals for education as well as the individual 
personal growth goals of learners. 

One such element that seems appropriate to consider for use is the concept of work. For pur- 
poses of this rationale. *^work" is defined as: 
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"Work" is conscious effort, other than that involved in activities whose primary purpose 
is either coping or relaxation, aimed at producing benefits for oneself and/or for oneself 
and others. 

This definition, which includes both paid and unpaid work, speaks to the societal survival need for 
productivity. It also speaks to the personal need of all individuals to find meaning in their lives 
through their accomplishments. It provides one possible societal basis for supporting education. 
Simultaneously, it provides one clearly recognizable reason for engaging in education on the part of 
both educators and students. It emphasizes the goal of education, as preparation for work , in ways 
that neither demean nor detract from other worthy goals of education. It is a concept which, while 
obviously encompassing economic man, goes beyond this to the broader aspects of productivity in 
one's total life style-including leisure time. 

As such, it serves as a universally common answer that can be given to all who ask "Why should 
I learn^" The fact that it may represent, for any given individual, neither the only answer nor neces- 
sarily the most important answer to this question is irrelevant to this claim for commonality. 

Proposals for educational change made in response to any criticism or combination of criticisms 
cited above can all be accomplished through use of the concept of work. It accommodates the pro- 
ductivity goals of society in ways that emphasize the humanizing goals of American education. It 
is this quality that lends credence to career education as a vehicle for educational reform. 



A Generic Definition of Career Education 

In a generic sense, the definition of "career education" must obviously be derived trom defini- 
tions assigned the words "career" and "education." For purposes of seeking a generic definition for 
career education, these two words are defined as follows: 

"Career'' is the totality of work one does in his or her lifetime. 

"Education" is defined as the totality of experiences through which one learns. 

Based on these two definitions, "career education" is defined as follows: 

"Career education" is the totality of experiences through which one leanrs about and 
prepares to engage in work as part of her or his way of living. 

"Career," as defined here, is a developmental concept beginning in the very early years and 
continuing well into the retirement years. "Education," as defined here, obviously includes more 
than the formal educational system. Thus, this generic definition of career education is purposely 
intended to be of a very broad and encompassing nature. At the same time, it is intended to be 
considerably less than all of life or one's reasons for living. 
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Basic Concept Assumptions of Career Education 

Based on the generic definition of career education and its rationale as cited above, the career 
education movement has embraced a number of basic concept assumptions. These assumptions in- 
clude: 

1. Since both one's career and one's education extend from the pre-school through the 
retirement years, career education must also span almost the entire life cycle. 

2. The concept of productivity is central to the definition of work and so to the entire 
concept of career education. 

3. Since 'Vork" includes unpaid activities as well as paid employment, career education's 
concerns, in addition to its prime emphasis on paid employment, extend to the work of 
the student as a learner, to the growing numbers of volunteer workers in our society, to 
the work of the full-time homemaker, and to work activities in which one engages as 
part of leisure and/or recreational time. 

4. The cosmopolitan nature of today's society demands that career education embrace a 
multiplicity of work values, rather than a single work ethic, as a means of helping each 
individual answer the question '*Why should I work?" 

5. Both one*s career and one's education are best viewed in a developmental, rather than 
in a fragmented, sense. 

6. Career education is for all persons-the young and the old; the mentally handicapped and 
the intellectually gifted; the poor and the wealthy; males and females, students in elemen- 
tary schools and in the graduate colleges. 

7. The societal objectives of career education are to help all individuals: (a) want to work; 
(b) acquire the skills necessary for work in these times; and (c) engage in work that is 
satisfying to the individual and beneficial to society. 

8. The individualistic goals of career education are to make work: (a) possible, (b) meaning- 
ful, and (c) satisfying for each individual throughout his or her lifetime. 

9. Protection of the individual's freedom to choose and assistance in making and implement- 
ing career decisions are of central concern to career education. 

10. The expertise required for implenienting career education is to be found in many parts 
of society and is not limited to those employed in ^-^rmal education. 

Taken as a whole, these ten concept assumptions can be viewed as representing a philosophical base 
for current career education efforts. Career education makes no pretense of picturing these 
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assumptions as anything more than the simple beliefs that they represent. Certainly, each is debat- 
able and none are yet sufficiently accepted so as to be regarded as educational truisms. 

Programmatic Assumptions of Career Education 

Operationally, career education programs have been initiated based on a combination of research 
evidence and pragmatic observations. While subject to change and/or modification based on further 
research efforts, the programmatic assumptions listed below are intended to serve as examples of the 
truth as we presently know it to be. Each is stated, insofar as possible, in the form of a testable hypo- 
thesis. By doing so, it is hoped that further research will be stimulated. 

1. If students can see clear relationships between what they are being asked to learn in school 
and the world of work, they will be motivated to learn more in school. 

2 There exists no single learning strategy that can be said to be best for all students. Some 
students will learn best by reading out of books for example, and others will learn best 
by combining reading with other kinds of learning activities. A comprehensive education- 
al program should provide a series of alternative learning strategies and learning environ- 
ments for students. 

3. Basic academic skills, a personally meaningful set of work values, and good work habits 
represent adaptability tools needed by all persons who choose to work in today's rapidly 
changing occupational society. 

4. Increasingly, entry into today's occupational society demands the possession of a specific 
set of vocational skills on the part of those who seek employment. Unskilled labor is less 
in demand. 

5. Career development, as part of human development, begins in the pre-school years and 
'•ontinues into the retirement years. Its maturational patterns differ from individual to 
individual. 

6. Work values, a part of one's personal value system, are developed, to a significant degree, 
during the elementary school years and are modifiable during those years. 

7. Specific occupational choices represent only one of a number of kinds of choices involved 
in career development. They can be expected to increase in realism as one moves from 
childhood into adulthood and, to some degree, to be modifiable during most of one's 
adult years. 

8. Occupational decision making is accomplished through the dynamic interaction of limiting 
and enhancing factors both within the individual and in his present and proposed environ- 
ment. It is not, in any sense, something that can be viewed as a simple matching of 
individuals with jobs. 
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9. Occupational stereotyping currently acts to hinder full freedom of occupational choice 
for both females and for minority persons. These restrictions can be reduced, to some 
extent, through programmatic intervention strategies begun in the early childhood years. 

10. Parent socio-economic status acts as a limitation on occupational choices considered by 
children. This limitation can be reduced, to a degree, by program intervention strategies 
begun in the early years. 

11. A positive relationship exists between education and occupational competence, but the 
optimum amount ani kind of education required as preparation for work varies greatly 
from occupation to occupation. 

12- The same general strategies utilized in reducing worker alienation in industry can be used 
to reduce worker alienation among pupils and teachers in the classroom. 

13. While some persons will find themselves able to meet their human needs for accomplish- 
ment through work in their place of paid employment, others will find it necessary to 
meet this need through work in which they engage during their leisure time. 

14. Career decision making skills, job hunting skills, and job getting skills can be taught to 
and learned by almost all persons. Such skills, once learned, can be effectively used by 
individuals in enhantingtheir career development. 

15. Excessive deprivation in any given aspect of human growth and development can lead to 
retardation of career development. Such deprivation will require special variations in career 
development programs for persons suffering such deprivation. 

16. An effective means of helping individuals discover both who they arc (in a self concept 
sense) and why they are (in a personal awareness sense) is through helping them discover 
their accomplishments that can come from the work that they do. 



17. Parental attitudes toward work and toward education act as powerful influences on the 
career development of their children. Such parental attitudes are modifiable through 
programmatic intervention strategies. 

18. The processes of occupational decision making and occupational preparation can be ex- 
pected to be repeated more than once for most adults in today's society, 

19. One's style of living is significantly influenced by occupations he or she engages in at 
various times in life. 

20. Relationships between education and work can be made more meaningful to students through 
infusion into subject matter than if taught as a separate body of biowledge. 
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21. Education and work can increasing!) be expected to be interwoven at various times in the 
lives of most individuals rather than occurring in a single sequential pattern. 

22. Decisions individuals make about the work that the) do are considerably broader and more 
encompassing in nature than are decisions nude regarding the occupations in which they 
are employed. 

23. Good v/ork habits and positive attitudes toward work can be effectively taught to most 
individuals. Assimilation of such knowledge is most effective if begun in the early child- 
hood vears. 

24. The basis on which work can become a personally meaningful part of one's life will vary 
grcatl) from individual to individual. No single approach can be expected u meet with 
universal success. 

25. While economic return can almost aKva)s be expected to be a significant factor in decisions 
individuals make about occupations, it may not be a significant factor in many decisions 
individuals make about their total pattern of work. 

This list is intended to be illustrative, rather than comprehensive, in nature. The prime point 
being illustrated is that, in formulating action plans for career eduation, we are not, even at this point 
in time, forced to operate out of complete ignorance. While much more research is obviousl) needed, 
it seems safe to sa) that we know enough right now to justif) the organization and implementation 
of comprehensive career education programs. The call for educational reform, to w hich career edu- 
cation seeks to respond, does not ha\e to wait for further research before it can begin to be answered. 
Further research is badl) needed, but we need not and should not wait until such research is com- 
pleted before undertaking the installation of career education programs. 

Career Education Tasks: Initial implementation 

To the greatest extent possible, initiation of comprehensive career education programs should 
be undertaken utilizing existing personnel and existing ph)sical facilities. The assumption of new 
roles, on the part of some :>taft members, can be accomplished in most educational systems with no 
serious loss in total institutional productivit) . While the emphasis and methodology will vary con- 
siderabl) from one educational level to another (e.g., the emphasis on vocational education will be 
minimal at the clementar) school level and the emphasis on the Home and Famil) component will 
be minimal at the adult education level}, the following kinds of taskb are essential for initial imple- 
mentation of a comprehensive career education effort. 

A. All classroom teachers will: 

1. Devise and/or locate methods and materials designed to help pupils understand and 
appreciate the career implications of the subject matter being taught. 
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2. Utilize career-oriented methods and materials in the instructional program, where 
appropriate, as one means of educational motivation. 

3. Help pupils acquire and utilize good work habits. 

4. Help pupils develop, clarify, and assimilate personally meaningful sets of work values. 

5. Integrate, to the fullest extent possible, the programmatic assumptions of career edu- 
cation into their instructional activities and teacher-pupil relationships. 

B. In addition to A above, some teachers will be charged with: 

1. Providing students with specific vocational competencies at a level that will enable 
students to gain entry into the occupational society. 

2. Helping students acquire job-seeking and job-getting skills. 

3. Participating in the job-placement process. 

4. Helping students acquire decision-making skills. 

C. The business-labor-industry community will: 

1. Provide observational, work experience, and work-study opportunities for students 
and for those who educate students (teachers, counselors, and school administrators). 

2. Serve as career development resource personnel for teachers, counselors, and 
students. 

3. Participate in part-time and full-time job placement programs. 

4. Participate actively and positively in programs designed to lead to reduction in 
worker alienation. 

5. Participate in career education policy formulation. 

D. Counseling and guidance personnel will: 

1. Help classroom teachers implement career education in the classroom. 

2. Serve, usually with other educational personnel, as liaison contacts between the 
school and the business-industry-labor community. 
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3. Serve, usudly with other educational personnel, in implementing career education 
concepts within the home and family structure. 

4. Help students in the total career development process, including the making and 
implementation of career decisions. 

5. Participate in part-time and full-time job placement programs and in followup 
studies of former students. 

E. The home and family members where pupils reside will: 

1. Help pupils acquire and practice good work habits. 

2. Emphasize development of positive work values and attitudes toward work. 

3. Maximize, to the fullest extent possible, career development options and oppor- 
tunities for themselves and for their children. 

F. Educational administrators and school boards will: 

1. Emphasize career education as a priority goal. 

2. Provide leadership and direction to the c^^reer education program, 

3. Involve the widest possible community participation in career education policy 
decision making. 

4. Provide the time, materials, and finances required for implementing the career 
education program. 

5. Initiate curriculum revision designed to integrate academic, general, and vocational 
education into an expanded set of educational opportunities available to all students. 

Until and unless all of the tasks specified above are being carried out, the initial implemen- 
tation of a comprehensive career education program cannot be said to have taken place. While bits 
and pieces of career education arc obvious in many educatonal systems at the present time, very few 
can be said to have fully implemented these initial tasks. American education cannot be said to have 
responded to the demands for educational reform by simply endorsing the career education concept. 
Only when action programs have been initiated can we truly say a response has been made. 



Learner Outcomes for Career Education 

Like the career education tasks outlined above, specific learner outcomes for career education 
will vary, in emphasis, from one educational level to another. For purposes of forming a broad 
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basis for evaluating the effectiveness of career education efforts, a listing of developmental outcome 
goals is essential. In this sense, career education seeks to produce school leavers (at any age and at 
any level) who are: 

1. Competent in the basic academic skills required for adaptability in our rapidly changing 
society. 

2. Equipped with good work habits. 

3. Capable of choosing and who have chosen a personally meaningful set of work values that 
lead them to possess a desire to work. 

4. Equipped with career decision-making skills, job hunting skills, and job getting skills. 

5. Equipped with vocational personal skills at a level that will allow them to gain entry into 
and attain a degree of success in the occupational society. 

6. Equipped with career decisions that they have made based on the widest possible set of 
data concerning themselves and their educational-vocational opportunities. 

7. Aware of means available to them for continuing and recurrent education once they have 
left the formal system of schooling. 

8. Successful in being placed in a paid occupation, in further education, or in a vocation that 
is consistent with their current career educatio:i. 

9. Successful in incorporating work values into their total personal value structure in such a 
way that they are able to choose what, for them, is a desirable lifestyle. 

It IS important to note that these learner outcome goals are intended to be applied to persons leaving 
the formal educational system for the world of work. They are not intended to be applicable when- 
ever the person leaves a particular school. For some persons, then, these goals become applicable 
when they leave the secondary school. For others, it will be when they have left post high school 
occupational education programs. For still others, these goals need not be applied, in total, until 
they have left a college or university setting. Thus, the applicability of these learner outcome goals 
will vary from individual to individual as well as from one level of education to another. This is con 
sistent with the developmental nature, and the basic assumption of individual differences, inherent 
in the concept of career education. 



Basic Educational Changes Championed by Career Education 

The actions of students, educational personnel, parents, and members of the business-industry- 
labor community, no matter how well-intentioned, cannot bring about educational reform so long 
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as the basic policies of American education remain unchanged. None of the basic educational policy 
changes advocated by career education are either new or untested. Yet, none has as yet become 
common practice in a majority of educational systems. No one of these changes can or should come 
quickly. Each will rc^iuire considerable study, debate, and public acceptance prior to its initiation. 
In spite of the obvious difficulties and dangers Involved the following basic educational policy changes 
are each championed by the career education movemenc: 

1. Substantial increases in the quantity, quality and variety of vocational education offerings 
at the secondary school level and of occupational education offerings at the post-secondary 
school level, 

2. Increases in the number and variety of educational course options available to students 
with a de-emphasis on the presence of clearly differentiated college preparatory, general 
education, and vocational education curricula at the secondary school level. 

3. The installation of performance evaluation, as an alternative to the strict time requireniv^nts 
imposed by the traditional Carnegie unit, as a means of assessing and certifying educational 
accomplishment. 

4. The installation of systems for granting educational credit for learning that takes place 
outside the walls of the school. 

5. Increasing use of non-certificated personnel from the business-industry-labor community 
as educational resource persons in the educational system's total instructional program. 

6. The creation of an open entry-open exit educational system that allows students to com- 
bine schooling with work in ways that fit their needs and educational motivations. 

7. Substantial increases in programs of adult and recurrent education as a responsibility of 
the public school educational system. 

8. Creation of the year round public school system that provides multiple points during any 
twelve-month period in which students will leave the educational system. 

9. Major overhaul of teacher education programs and graduate programs in education aimed 
at incorporating the career education concepts, skills and methodologies. 

10. Substantial increases in the career guidance, counseling, placement, and follow-up 
functions as parts of American education. 

11. Substantial increases in program and schedule flexibility that allow classroom teachers, 
at all levels, greater- autonomy and freedom to choose educational strategies and devise 
methods and materials they determine to be effective in increasing pupil achievement. 
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12. Increased utilization of educational technology for gathering, processing and disseminat- 
ing knowledge required in the teaching-learning process. 

13. Increases in participation in educational policy making on the part of students, teachers, 
parents, and members of the business-industry-labor community. 

14. Increases in participation, on the part of formal education, in comprehensive community 
educational and human services efforts. 

There arc three basic implications inherent in the kinds of educational changes cited here which 
must be made very explicit. 

First, we are saying that while initial implementation of career education programs will be re- 
latively inc.xpensive. total educational reform is going to be expensive. No matter how much current 
educational budgets are re-aligned, there is no way that this total reform can be carried out with 
current sums now being expended for the public school and public higher education systems. 

Second, we are saying that a substantial portion of the additional funds required could be found 
in current remedial and alternative educational systems that, supported with tax dollars, now exist 
outside the structure of our public school system and our system of public post-secondary education. 
Career education represents a movement dedicated to avoiding the creation of a dual system of public 
education in the United States. A single comprehensive educational system will be both less expen- ' 
sive, in the long run, and more beneficial in meeting educational needs of all persons-youth and 
adults-in this society. 

Third, we are saying that the days of educational isolationism are past. It is time that our for- 
mal educational system join forces with all other segments of the total society, including both com- 
munity service agencies and the business-industry-labor community in a comprehensive effort to 
meet the varied and continuing needs for education on the part of both youth and adults. Rather 
than either compla.ning about or competing with other kinds of educational opportumties, all must 
collaborate in providing appropriate educational opportunities for all citizens. 

Unless these kinds of long-range educational reforms are made a basic part of the career edu- 
cation strategy, it is unlikely that the kinds of criticisms that led to establishment of career education 
will be effectively answered. 



Concluding Remarks 



As a response to a call for educational reform, career education has operated as a paper priority 
of American education for the last three years. During this period, it has demonstrated its accept- 
ability as a direction for change, to both educators and to the general public. Its widespread appli- 
cation 'to all of American education has not yet taken place. If successful efforts in this direction 
can now be made, the result should be complete integration of career education concepts into the 
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total fabric of all American education. When this has bt»cn accomplished, the result should be aban- 
donment of the term **Carecr Education" and adoption of some other major direction for education- 
al change. The call for educational reform, to which career education seeks to respond, is still strong 
and persistent across the land. That call can no longer be ignored. Career Education stands ready to 
serve as a vehicle for answering the call, it is time that this vehicle be used. 
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